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. KINGSTON’S APPROACH TO THE IRISH COURT-HOUSE, 


GOLDEN HILLS; OR, SINGLE 

INFLUENCE: * 

ATALE OF RIBANDISM AND THE IRISH FAMINE. 
CHAPTER IX,—MR. KINGSTON’S MANNER OF REVENGE. 


Ritey’s face was a confession. The blank terror of 

his eyes, cowering beneath the steady gaze of 

Mr. Kingston, was as conclusive of his guilt as any 

evidence of accomplice. His wretched heart had 
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played false, and turned betrayer through every line 
of his features. The colossal frame was unstrung 
by that consciousness; he was more heaped against 
the wall than standing, in the misery of his fear. 
“T have your pistol,” said the gentleman, in his 
low still tones; “I have the remains of the wadding 
which you used; I have the print of your shoe ;” 
and he glanced downwards at the huge foot, which 
was involuntarily drawn back. “No need for that : 
F 
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I took a drawing of it from the yellow clay of the 
bank where you stood to take aim.” 

The criminal answered nothing: his huge bone 
and sinew might have crushed the slight frame of 
the speaker; but never did pigmy tremble in the 
grasp of giant, more than he cowered before that 
small dark man. 

“'They chose you to attempt my life, because you 
were young, therefore had no family ties; and they 
reckoned that your skill could not fail: you are re- 
puted a good shot; I have heard of your bringing 
down a gull on the wing. Now, what will you 
give for your life ?” 

The wretched face quivered and ashened siill 
more. The broken hand hung down pitiably by 
the disordered bandage, loosened by the aimless 
picking of his fingers, in his fear. His blanched 
lips opened to speak, but uttered no sound. If 
Mr. Kingston had wanted revenge, these moments 
had been enough. ° 

“I fired at you,” said the gentleman, “and I 
thank God that the shot inflicted but temporary 
harm. If you had died that night, with the guilt 
of murder on your miserable soul—for it is not 
success, but intent, that makes an assassin—where 
would you be now, wretched man ?” 

The poor creature flung himself on his knees 
before him: “Oh, sir, sir, don’t give me up to the 
Peelers, an’ have me hanged! my poor ould mother, 
that never wished harm but blessin’ to every one 
alive, wud be put in her grave by it! They made 
me do it, sir, an’ I was dhrawn in the lot, an’ had 
to do it——” 

“No man is obliged to commit murder!” ex- 
claimed Mr. Kingston, sternly. These excuses were 
hardening his heart against the criminal. He was 
silent for a few moments, looking down at the abject 
crouching form and tear-dabbled face. “ Whoare 
they who forced you to attempt murder ?” 

Riley narrated the circumstances of the meeting 
at which the crime was planned, so far as he knew 
anything ; but he was not one of the deeply initiated 
Riband-men, and at the council the members met 
with disguised faces. 

“ We all dhrew the lot, sir, an’ none knew which 
else of us got the fatal one, barrin’ the captain ; but 
if I didn’t obey that paper, sir, I'd be shot meself 
like a dog, an’ maybe they’d burn the house above 
my ould mother, an’ there wouldn’t be a spot in 
Ireland ground for the sole of my foot. An’ oh, 
sir, sir, for the love an’ honour——” he went on 
beseeching, adjuring. 

Mr. Kingston said slowly, not as if prevailed 
upon by entreaty, but rather as a result of his pre- 
vious resolution: ** On one condition, I will extend 
mercy to you.” 

He burst out with thanks, and blessings, and 
promises. He grovelled at his feet, and kissed 
them. Mr. Kingston turned away. 





“You will remain at the house of my bailiff, 
Lance Brady, in the village, until the next ship 
leaves Galway for Quebec, when you will leave the 
country, and never return.” 

He would have dragged himself along the earth 
from one shore of Ireland to the other, if Mr. King- 
ston had so stipulated. 
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“Should you make the slightest attempt to es. 
cape, or to communicate with any one, before you 
embark, you shall be delivered up to the police and 
I will lodge informations.” 

“JT spare you,” continued the gentleman, “be. 
cause I am willing to believe that you were, in the 
hands of others, as the pistol in your own hand— 
thoroughly an instrument, and nothing more; and 
also for the sake of your unfortunate soul, which I] 
might have sent into eternal ruin on that night, 
had not Providence mercifully interposed, to save 
me from remorse, and you from destruction.” 

More protestations, more tears, more grovelling 
gratitude. Hecrept down the ladder from the hay. 
loft, and Lance Brady was summoned forth, who 
had meanwhile been jogging a child on his knee at 
the fire-side, and cutting jokes for the elders. He 
received charge of his new lodger with characteris. 
tic imperturbability. Wherever the sentiment of 
wonder dwelt in his round head, it certainly had 
nothing to do with his eyebrows, which were too 
massive to be readily moved by anything short of 
an earthquake. This principle in his idiosyncracy 
made him valuable, for he never required an expla- 
nation of anything. Mr. Kingston’s orders were 
as the injunctions of an oracle—not to be inquired 
into nor reasoned upon, but blindly obeyed. 

So he was a most attentive host. Knowing 
nothing of the cause of his patron’s interest in this 
ungainly peasant, he yet might have known all, to 
judge by his air of subdued mystery. Riley feared 
him for it. The injured hand was some time in 
healing, for the broken bones had not been properly 
set; and when he lay awake from pain, the night- 
light which his host burned in the neighbouring 
room—a new habit—seemed like a deputed watcher 
upon him. Lance walked out with him after dark 
upon the shore, when they talked of everything but 
what most possessed the thoughts of both. Mr. 
Brady suddenly became inhospitable, and no neigh- 
bour saw the interior of his kitchen while Riley was 
its inmate: which reserve stimulated curiosity to the 
uttermost, as is commonly the case. The matrons 
of the “ street” held many a gossip concerning it. 

“Good mornin’ to ye, Misther Brady, sir,” said 
one of them, coming up to the gate of his litile 
front inclosure, and trying to raise the latch. 
Lance was leaning over the low pier, with his pipe 
in his mouth, and grinned as he saw the failure of 
her “ promiscuous ” effort to enter. 

“It’s a new thing for ye to have the dure locked, 
Misther Brady,” said the lady, reproachfully. 

“ Ay, neighbour, but the pigs used to be comin’ 
in, an’ rootin’ my bits of flowers; an’ ye know an 
old bachelor of my kind likes to have things tidy.” 

“ Well, give us a hand across the wall, will ye?” 
But the lady vaulted in with some agility herself, to 
the sore rending of her cotton gown, the superiul- 
ties of which, pinned up at the back, caught in a pro- 
jecting nail. Lance grinned again with every yellow 
tooth, to find his outwork thus carried, and retired 
on the defensive to the half-door of his house. 

“ My beautiful yellow gownd—oh wirrasthru! to 
think I should put in on this mornin’, afther not 
wearin’ it for four weeks, lest the childer wud spoil 
it; an’ ’twas bran new next Aisther ‘ll be a twelve 
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month. 
to borry the smoothin’-iron of Mrs. Brady. It’s a 
wondher ye’d keep yer walls wid spikes in thim, a 
dacent man like ye,” she said, turning sharply to 
Mr. Brady. 

“T never axed any one to come in over the wall,” 


Sure ’twas the onlucky hour that I wanted 


he remarked. ‘ Here’s the iron, Mrs. Doherty, an’ 
my mother’s too busy to be talkin’ to any one to- 
day.” 

“Fine stories,’ said the woman, tossing her 
head. “I hope yer mother’s there at ail at all, yer 
keepin’ her sich a sacret—tisn’t like yer father’s 
son, Lance Brady. Only ye'’re past spakin’ to, 
since ye wor med Kingston's head man in the place. 
Sure no honest woman could be days an’ days 
‘athout spakin’ to a mortial sowl; she might as 
well be a dumbie at wanst, so she might.” 

Lance smoked impassively. Mrs. Doherty en- 
deavoured to glance through the kitchen-window, 
but he had drawn the little white curtain. She 
could with pleasure have boxed his ears and pulled 
his red head; but, neither operation being feasible, 
her wrath burst forth in words. And, finally, 
Mrs. Doherty left vid the wall again, and retired 
within her own house, where an ebullition of sobs 
came to her relief; and she expended the residue 
of the thunder-shower upon her youngest daughter, 
who had taken advantage of the maternal absence 
to masquerade in Mrs. Doherty’s best Sunday cap, 
while her charge, the baby, squalled, unheeded, 
on the earthen floor. 


CHAPTER X.—THE SEED OF A GOOD THOUGHT. 

A rortNicutT after her last visit to Castlebay, Lina 
drove there again with William, to meet her father 
on his return. 

The coach would not be due till evening; mean- 
time, there was shopping to be done. ‘The esta- 
blishments available for this purpose were neither 
choice nor numerous in Castlebay, for each aimed 
at selling everything, from tea and silks down to 
shaving-soap and bird-seed. The result was a 
rather crowded assortment of goods, with but 
slender selection in each species. 

Lina had a plan to submit to aunt Jemima, who 
was her frequent counsellor. 

“TI have often wished to be able to teach the poor 
girls about Golden Hills, some work which could 
be sold. They are so miserable, most of them— 
those in the fishermen’s cottages especially; and 
80 idle, except when they have weeding, or drying 
turf, or setting potatoes to employ them. Now, do 
you think I could ever teach them muslin em- 
broidery ?” 

“T should say it was very possible,” replied aunt 
Jemima, “provided you knew it yourself in the 
first instance.” 

Lina smiled at her smile, and said: “Oh, you 
Would teach me all I want to learn.” 

“Gladly. And you have the same qualification 
as I have—that of being a little short-sighted.” 

“T did not know before, that a defect could be 
anything but a disqualification,” said Lina. 

“In extremely fine work, short-sighted people 
have the advantage.” 





said Lina; “yours are so long and thin that mine 
look quite clumsy beside them.” 

“Don’t talk nonsense, child. All fingers are 
suitable to do the work the mind has determined 
on. I would know that yours were not some of 
the idly beautiful hands which fashionable women 
cultivate; and so much the better for you. Laura’s 
fingers are very pretty; but I would prefer that 
they were a little more useful.” 

“Oh, she is always working at something,” said 
Lina; “you seldom see her idle.” 

“Yes, she does a good deal of selfish work, I be- 
lieve,” said aunt Jemima, with a sort of grumble. 

“She does much for me: makes my dresses fit 
becomingly, and trims my bonnets, for I am no 
great milliner;” and Lina coloured a little, being 
painfully conscious of her own defects. “ Laura is 
very good-natured. But about the work, aunt 
Jemima: I am thinking of beginning with Mary 
Connell, to try whether I could give her an idea of 
embroidery. She is my oldest and steadiest scho- 
lar. But it will be such a time before she does 
anything fit to be seen! even in hemming, her 
stitches are ever so long.” 

“Of course there will be discouragements,” said 
aunt Jemima. “There are in everything good. 
You will want great patience, and you will have 
many a disappointment, and you must not expect 
even gratitude always: but I hope you'll persevere 
through this,'Lina. It’s a sensible plan; for 
money is mainly what they want to civilize them, 
and the habit of earning money by labour. Now, 
at the outset, you want muslin for them to spoil, 
and needles to break, and thread to tengle—where 
is the money for that ?” 

“Oh, I have been saving, with this in view,” 
said Lina; “I have enough to begin with.” 

This conversation took place in the store-room, 
whither Mrs. Orme had sent aunt Jemima to make 
a pudding which Mr. Kingston liked, that it might 
be ready for his dinner when he should come. The 
batter made, they returned to the parlour. “And 
this is your blue cashmere turned—what a good 
material it is,’ observed aunt Jemima, feeling it 
between her finger and thumb, and knowing that 
some of Lina’s saving arose from her pertinacious 
wearing of last year’s gowns, when they could be 
made presentalfie. The old eyes looked at her 
slender figure in it with the admiration of affection. 

“So now, aunt Jemima, put on your bonnet, 
and come with me to the shops. I want muslin, 
and all sorts of things.” 

“You will want patterns,’ said the old lady. 
“You must begin with the simplest—some easy 
trimming.” She rummaged in an antique secretary, 
and produced a portfolio, full of scraps and sheets 
of paper, bearing devices drawn by a very unartis- 
tic pen. Lina looked through them, while her aunt 
went to Mrs. Orme to get leave for her excursion. 

Mrs. Orme first wanted to be perfectly satisfied 
about that pudding, and Jemima was compelled to 
show her the stage at which it had arrived: then 
she rather thought there was a draught of air from 
the east window. Jemima having looked to this, 


| and discovered that a bit of the listing nailed along 


“ My fingers are not slight enough, I am afraid,” | the chinks had got caught in the sash, and having 
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placed a footstool for Mrs. Orme’s feet, and the 
newspaper and spectacles beside her, and seen that 
voth the maids were within, and that the fire had 
no probability of going out, and being sure that 
the pudding would be producible at dinner-time ; 
Mrs. Orme said she might spare her for half-an-hour. 

While Lina looked through the portfolio, rapid 
wheels drove to the hall door. She sprang to the 
window, just in time to see her father jump off, 
holding an armful of wrappings: she opened the 
door, and his face looked pleased to recognise her ; 
but, after a minute’s inquiries after those at home, 
he grew abstracted again, and presently drove away. 
to the court-house. 

This was a small whitewashed edifice, having a 
porch in front upheld by spindle-shaped pillars, 
which seemed alarmingly unequal to the burden 
devolved on them, of an ornamental cornice, and a 
pair of volutes to each; happily all were wooden, 
though speckled and veined in a futile simulation 
of marble. A few constables from the neighbour- 
ing barrack, and a number of frieze-coated men, 
ragged boys, and slatternly women, were gathered 
about the door—evidently the frothing over of a 
full house within. Something was going on which 
much interested the public mind of Castlebay; and 
that collective organ relieved itself at times by a 
shouting without apparent stimulus, and seemed 
devoid of partnership, though all of one accord. 

This public did not regard the advent of Mr. 
Kingston with much favour, it seemed; they 
scowled where that calm fearless face was not 
looking; but he drove into their midst, alighted, 
and ran up the few steps, having first exchanged 
a word with the head-constable on duty. An omi- 
nous silence fell over the crowd. One had come 
who could not be intimidated; and they had 
reckoned on and rejoiced in his absence. 

William, who was sitting near the bench, saw his 
father’s entrance with a throb of delight. Mr. King- 
ston shook hands with him, and one or two other 
gentlemen; then he addressed himself to the case 
before the court. But even his clearness and acu- 
men could do little here. The evidence was defec- 
tive; the principal witnesses could not be found; 
and the charge had to be dismissed. 

Presently an acclamation issued from the room 
where justice was being dispensed, and spread into 
the street, gathering force as it rolled, and bursting 
into a score fragmentary yells. After a few minutes 
a pale man was brought out between two policemen, 
who guarded him from the civilities of the crowd. 
Was it the prisoner, who had committed some crime 
earning the horror of the neighbourhood? No; 
that other man in the blowsy red neckerchief, and 
with the intemperate face, who is foremost in shout- 
ing and threatening, stood in the dock awhile ago: 
the man guarded is merely the prosecutor—a Scrip- 
ture-reader, who has dared to have recourse to the 
law against an assailant. For this assumption his 
fellow-countrymen would stone him, if they durst. 

Mr. Kingston had delivered the decision of their 
worships, regretting that the evidence was not 
sufficient to empower them to commit the defend- 
ant for trial, as there could be little doubt of his 
guilt. One or two timid “worships” present 
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thought he spoke too strongly, in the excited state 
of the populace ; but he cared chiefly for the doing 
of his duty. A purplish old gentleman next on 
the bench pulled his skirt nervously; but Mr. 
Kingston, unheeding the hint, said precisely so 
much as he had intended to say, without abating 
a jot for any popular growling; and then, turning 
to his friend, begged pardon, and asked had he 
wished to speak to him. 

“I—I only thought you were going a little too 
far, Kingston,” said his fellow justice. “TI agree 
with you in what you said about intimidation, and 
all that; but the people have such strong prejudices, 
it is as well not to shock them unnecessarily.” 

“ Prejudice is a polite name for what breaks heads 
and houses,’ remarked Mr. Kingston. “ Poor 
Meade is most unfairly treated, not so much from 
the feeling of the people, as by order of their spiri- 
tual guides. He would not get a bit to eat in my 
neighbourhood, but that my kitchen is open to 
him: nobody dare sell to him, who dreads the altar 
curse; and is such intimidation to extend to us, 
Mr. O’Brien ?” 

“Oh, very unfair, very unfair, we must all ac- 
knowledge it,” said the old magistrate; “ but if 
the man took up some other calling not so ob- 
noxious——” 

“ My dear sir, it is my belief that you and I are 
just as obnoxious, except that we have money and em- 
ployment to give, and are of station sufficiently high 
to render it doubtful that a crusade against our Pro- 
testantism would prosper. ‘ Hit him hard—he’s got 
no friends ’—it is just the old schoolboy story.” 

“ But, my dear fellow, allow me to say that yon 
will draw more of the popular odium on yourself 
by patronising this system of Bible-reading; and 
you are no favourite already, Kingston.” 

“Tam aware of it;” and his teeth gleamed for 
an instant, though he did not smile. ‘ But while 
I can do anything, the unoffending shall not be 
oppressed ; and if this Irish nation were Protestant, 
O’Brien, it would be in a very different condition. 
I only uphold the Scripture-readers by doing them 
justice; and if tenfold more of the rabble’s hatred 
were to be incurred, I hope that I should still act 
in accordance with justice.” , 

Mr. O’Brien shook his grey head, as if he re- 
garded his friend Kingston as rather quixotic: 
Cases of no importance succeeded, concerning 
strayed pigs, trespassing donkeys, and squab- 
bling women; the two gentlemen conscientiously 
sat through them all, when the other magistrates 
dropped away to attend to their own concerns. 
Meanwhile, the poor Scripture-reader was going 
home to his cabin under an escort of policemen; 
and the late prisoner was swaggering in a public- 
house, whither he had been taken by sympathising 
friends, for a “jovial glass.” 

William had left the court-house, and gone with 
Lina to the shops; standing by during the pu 
chases, and feeling as unsuitable as gentlemen do 
feel under such circumstances. For, when a lord 
of the creation goes to buy, he commonly knows 
his own mind, and has but to name the objects for 
which he wishes to exchange his cash ; but a lady's 
shopping !—the never-ending changing, and mea- 
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suring, and examining, and taking down fresh 
pieces, and consultations !—I fear it proceeds from 
a very inaccurate sense of the value of minutes— 
that gold dust which may be welded into precious 
ingots by the conscientious labourer. 

Aunt Jemima had a decided taste for lingering 
over counters, whenever she had a favourable 
opportunity ; the buying of her two yearly gowns 
was a time of pleasant excitement; the desire to 
unite economy, serviceableness, and prettiness, led 
toa search not so readily gratified as to take the 
zest from the purchase. William read the names 
on the boxes piled inside the counter, being mar- 
vellous abbreviations of the realities, and bearing no 
relation whatever to the present contents; (for in- 
stance, that labelled “ Blk. Rib.” contained sticking- 
plaster and ipecacuanha, being indeed the medical 
department of the warehouse;) and, when tired of this 
species of literature, rubbed his gloves more tightly 
on his fingers, and contemplated the solitary female 
in a pink bonnet and green mantilla, whose interior 
was basket-work, and who denoted “ millinery.” 

When they went back to Wave House, Mrs. Orme 
would have William to read aloud in the interval 
before dinner; and as she never could hear so well 
as when her gold-rimmed spectacles encircled her 
eyes, and were earnestly directed to the face of the 
reader, William was kept in a perpetual blush. 
For his ideas respecting his personal appearance 
were very low, and it seemed to him that these 
round unwinking orbs were studying every feature. 
He was very hot under the scrutiny, and stole 
glances at the chimney-clock, to see whether five 
was at hand. 

Meantime, Lina and her aunt Jemima sat at 
another table, and worked at the embroidery, that 
was to be taught to the girls at Golden Hills. “TI 
did not tell any one at home my scheme,” said the 
former ; “ I feared discouragement.” 

“Tt all depends on your perseverance, whether 
the plan is successful or not,” rejoined her aunt. 
“It is no light undertaking, and you must set to 
it with an earnest spirit.” 

Lina’s heart sank a little, to think of the dull 
eyes and hard clumsy fingers she should have to 
teach ; and she needed aunt Jemima’s next words. 

“You see, my dear, all depends on the motive. 
If your motive is only what people call benevolence, 
why, as soon as the worry exceeds the benevolent feel- 
ing that is acting, you will give it up. I am afraid 
that a great deal of the benevolence in the world 
is akind of refined selfishness. People don’t like to 
see suffering, and therefore they relieve it, in the 
way least troublesome to themselves—commonly 
by giving money. Now, you must have a durable 
motive—something that will stand wear and tear.” 

“T must have a durable motive,” Lina repeated. 

“Let it be, that when the Master asks account 
of you at the last, you may hear the answer, ‘ Well 
done, good and faithful servant!’ Oh, Lina, that 
is worth working for.” 

The old woman’s thin face was radiant as she 
smiled. The motive had been hers, through a toil- 
some life; and so she could speak experimentally 
of its power to sustain and to actuate. 

Mr. Kingston, after his manner, was impatient till 





dinner was over, and they drove away beneath a fair 
moonlight. He stopped at Lance Brady's cottage 
fora few moments. Entering the kitchen, the fur- 
tive face of the prisoner glanced at him humbly. 

“TI have engaged a berth for you in the ship 
‘Good Speed,’ which sails in a week. Will you be 
ready then ?” 

He shut the door in the midst of incoherent 
thanksgivings. 





THE LAW COURTS OF LONDON. 
CENTRAL CRIMINAL COURT. 

Ir is this court, which stands in the Old Bailey, and 
is only separated from the gloomy prison of New- 
gate by a broad court called the Press Yard, which 
presents from time to time subjects of profoundest 
interest to the Londoner. The court-house was 
destroyed by fire at the time of the No Popery riots, 
instigated by Lord George Gordon, in the year 
1780, but was rebuilt and enlarged at the begin- 
ning of the present century. It now contains 
several separate judicial chambers, and under its 
roof, in times of pressure of business, as many as 
six trials are sometimes proceeding at once. It is 
to the Old Court, however, situated to the left of 
the entrance from the street, that the greatest 
interest attaches, because it is here that those 
memorable trials have taken place which have 
made the annals of the Old Bailey famous in the 
classics of crime. This Old Court is a hall of no 
architectural pretensions, about forty feet square, 
and tolerably well lighted and ventilated. Oppo- 
site the entrance is the raised seat of the judges, 
extending along one whole side of the apartment. 
Near the centre is the chief seat, with a canopy 
overhead, surmounted by the royal arms, and show- 
ing beneath it a gilded sword upon the crimson- 
draped wall. Fronting the bench, and close to the 
entrance, is the dock for the prisoners, in which 
they stand on araised platform with wainscoted bul- 
warks. The prisoners are not brought to this dock 
from the street and through the assembled crowds, 
but pass into it through an underground stone pas- 
sage which connects the Old Court with the prison of 
Newgate. In front of the prisoner, on the broad 
hand-rail on which he leans, are scattered a num- 
ber of sprigs of the rue plant—not to remind him, 
as simple people have supposed, of his rueful con- 
dition, but as an antidote to the danger of infection 
which the court is supposed to incur from his pre- 
sence after confinement in unwholesome cells. This 
practice is about a century old, and owes its origin 
to the deadly jail-fever which, in 1750, killed Baron 
Clarke, Sir Thomas Abney, Sir 8. Pennant, then 
Lord Mayor of London, and a number of the mem- 
bers both of the bar and the jury. 

To the left of the dock is the witness-box, and to 
the left of that the jury-box—an arrangement which 
enables the jury, as well as the judges on the bench, 
to see at one glance the faces both of the witnesses 
and the prisoners. The counsel have their seats 
round a table in the centre below, and to the right 
of the table are rows of raised seats for the accom- 
modation of spectators, and a few benches, supposed 
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by a fiction of the law to be free to the public, 
though in practice the reverse is the case. The 
accommodation really provided for the public is a 
gallery with rows of benches above the head of the 
prisoner, and in front of the bench of judges, ad- 
mission to which is obtainable only on payment of 
a fee. 

We will look in now upon this Old Court while 
a trial is going on. The crowd around the outer 
portals, and the pushing and struggling for en- 
trance, would warn us, if we did not know it al- 
ready, that an affair of more than usual interest is 
going forward. We elbow through the crowd and 
make for the lower door, but there the policemen 
in attendance only shake their heads at all demands 
for admission, and refuse to pass a single additional 
person who cannot show that his presence is re- 
quired within. We mount the stairs leading to 
the gallery, where numbers more are clustered 
round the door, waiting their time to take the places 
of such of those within, who, under the pressure of 
the heat or that of hunger and thirst, shall choose 
to vacate them. Half an hour’s patience, and an 
oblation of current coin, at length procure us the 
privilege of attempting to force a way in. We 
happen to arrive at the fag end of a long life-and- 
death trial, which has lasted two days, and at the 
moment when the doom of the prisoner, which no 
man doubts, is already impending. There he stands 
in the dock—a young man, almost a boy, in the 
morning of life, who has deliberately premeditated 
and in cold blood committed the foulest murder, 
for the mere mercenary profit of the bloody deed. 
You would think, as he gazes round the court with 
an air of apparent unconcern upon the dense mass 
of faces all turned towards him, that he imagined 
himself the subject of sympathy, or even of admira- 
tion, rather than of disgust and horror, so buoyant 
and self-confident is the expression of his face. 
But a closer scrutiny shows you that he is acting 
a part—that that nonchalant bearing is put on— 
that dismay is gathering at his heart—and that the 
moment is not far distant when all that futile and 
assumed bravado will suddenly collapse and dis- 
appear. Already, though his glance is still defiant, 
the muscles of his mouth are not under his control, 
but are seen to twitch and quiver convulsively ; his 
hand wanders mechanically among the twigs of 
rue, and, without his volition or consciousness, his 
fingers are rending them into fragments; and the 
restlessness of his whole frame testifies to that of 
his perturbed spirit. He is a foreigner, and igno- 
rant of our laws; and to the last moment he buoys 
himself up with some latent hope, which perhaps 
may be the secret of his seeming audacity. At the 
very last minute, when all other pleas have failed 
him, he claims exemption from capital punishment 
on the ground that he is a minor and cannot be 
executed. The judge calmly tells him that such a 
plea, however it might tell in his own country, is 
of no avail in an English court of justice; and in 
that response the unhappy man appears for the 
first time to recognise the certainty of his fate. 
We need not dwell upon the scene; the sentence 
is pronounced by the judge amidst a deathlike 
stillness, and the prisoner is withdrawn, disappear- 





ing from the world of men, to look upon it but once 
more at that last hour, in the presence of ten thon- 
sand witnesses. 

The disappearance of the doomed prisoner ope- 
rates as a signal for the clearance of the gallery, 
and that proceeding, in this instance at least, is 
accompanied with very little ceremony. Everybody 
is thirsting for a breath of air, and the rush down. 
stairs of the whole mass in a body, carries us 
along with it. 

In the New Court, trials of less importance— 
robberies, felonies, forgerics, and misdemeanors— 
are going on, and, lists of these being exhibited on 
placards in the hall, the crowds are gathering round 
them to see what else, in the shape of excitement, 
offers for their choice. The Criminal Court, as 
may be easily conceived, is a source of constant 
interest and attraction to a certain class of the 
population, and therefore the public, so far as they 
represent it, are never absent from the trials. As 
the court sits every month, these lovers of justice 
doing judgment are sometimes gratified with the 
spectacle of very summary work. Thus, it has 
been known that a criminal, who has committed an 
offence one day, has been apprehended the next 
day, committed the third day, and tried and sen- 
tenced on the fourth day. Such examples of des- 
patch of business are, of course, but rare things; 
and we cannot help thinking that if they were the 
rule, instead of the exception, such despatch would 
tend greatly to the decrease of crime. 

Connected with the Old Bailey trials are the Old 
Bailey dinners. These take place every day the 
court sits, and in the room above that in which we 
have seen the murderer condemned to death. The 
dinners are given by the sheriffs to the judges 
and aldermen, the recorder, common sergeant, city 
pleaders, and a few visitors. Marrow puddings 
and rump steaks are invariably part of the fare. 
Two dinners, each a duplicate of the other, are 
served each day—one at three, the other at five 
o'clock. Thus, the judges can relieve each other, 
and there is no truth in the ghastly sarcasm which 
says that wretches are hanged in a hurry lest the 
dinner should grow cold. The cost of these daily 
dinners, which is something considerable, is de- 
frayed by the sheriffs. 





THE FIRST ENGLISHMAN IN JAPAY, 
AND ENGLISH INTERCOURSE WITH THE JAPANESE. 
Tue first Englishman who ever visited Japan was 
one William Adams—a name hitherto almost uw 
known among us, but which, in the event of our 
establishing permanent commercial relations with 
that empire, will be as renowned in England as it 
is already celebrated and honoured in Japanese 
records. After the lapse of more than two cen- 
turies, this noble Englishman may yet render his 
country important services. England’s name is 
linked with his in the memories of the natives 0! 
Japan, and a better introduction than this we could 
not have to the most friendly and favourable re- 

ception among them. 
William Adams was, he tells us himself, “® 
Kentish man, born, (in about the middle of the 
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reign of Elizabeth,) in a town called Gillingham, two 
English miles from Rochester, and one mile from 
Chatham, where the Queen’s ships do lie.” From 
the age of twelve years, I was, he says, “ brought 
up in Limehouse, near London, being prentice 
twelve years to one master, Nicholas Diggins ; and 
have served in the place of master and pilot in her 
Majesty’s'ships, and about eleven or twelve years 
served the Worshipful Company of the Barbary 
merchants, until the Indian traffic from Holland 
began, in which traffic I was desirous to make a 
little experience of the small knowledge which God 
has given me.” 

In pursuance of this desire, Adams engaged 
himself, in the year 1598, as pilot to a squadron of 
five trading ships, in the Dutch Indian Company’s 
service. This armament, then deemed a consider- 
able one, was, it seems, with commercial prospects 
in view, bent upon a voyage of discovery ; a species 
of enterprise into which, at that period, all the 
maritime nations of Europe entered with extra- 
ordinary zest and enthusiasm. The little fleet, 
sailing with hardly any definite purpose, encoun- 
tered such disasters as, some two hundred years 
ago, made long sea voyages very perilous adven- 
tures, full of romantic and marvellous incidents. 
It was soon scattered by storms; three of the ships 
were never heard of afterwards; sickness thinned 
the crews; famine reduced those who survived to 
a state of most deplorable weakness; at a terrible 
island, believed to be inhabited by cannibals, eight 
of their men (supposed to have been eaten) dis- 
appeared; then, the two ships of the five which 
had remained together, lost sight of each other, 
and never met again; woe thus followed upon woc. 
During all these calamities, Adams was, as his 
simple narrative unconsciously exhibits him, the 
real commander (after the death of the admiral), of 
the whole expedition. Even previously, whilst the 
squadron was complete, it was by his counsel that 
the Straits of Magelhaens was preferred as a pas- 
sage into the Pacific, to the usual course round 
Cape Horn. This was at that time a bold enter- 
prise, for the Straits had not then been traversed 
by any European navigators, and its successful ac- 
complishment made great additions to nautical and 
geographical knowledge. And when only two of 
the vessels remained in company, and officers and 
men, giving up in utter despair all hope of turning 
the voyage to any account, urged the necessity of 
returning to Europe, their English pilot inspired 
them with fresh courage, and diverted them from 
their purpose. “ Let us make a run,” said he, “for 
this new country, Japan, where our broad cloths 
and serges will find an excellent market;” and 
whilst his downcast comrades were yet doubting 
and deliberating—“ Ho! for Japan,” shouted out, 
in the midst of their debate, the man of decision 
and energy ; and then all the Dutchmen who were 
present shouted, “Ho! for Japan.” But disease, 
sickness, and disasters, tracked, as we have said, 
the adventurous voyagers across the Pacific Ocean 
and the Indian seas, until the single ship remain- 
ing of the squadron had only nine or ten weak, 
miserably reduced men, who could just crawl! about 
the decks. At last, when hope seemed entirely 








departing from this sad remnant of hardy mariners, 
they caught sight, on the 11th of April, 1600, of 
the high land of Japan, near to Bungo. 

The reception these few almost dying men, with 
a ship well laden with valuable merchandise, met 
with from the natives, soon convinced them that 
the Japanese were far removed from thai state of 
barbarism in which they were represented as being, 
by the reports and sailors’ stories they had heard 
about them. “They might,” says our Englishman, 
“have taken ship, crew, cargo, and all; for by this 
time there were no more than five of us who could 
stir.” Some few of the islanders, boarding the 
vessel, to be sure did pilfer and steal, for which 
they were afterwards severely punished; but, with 
this exception, the hospitality the crew met with 
far exceeded what they would have found, under 
similar circumstances, from any highly civilized 
nation. In a very few days the ship was brought 
into a good harbour, and the captain and the sick 
landed and were lodged in a comfortable house, 
where food and all necessaries were supplied them, 
by order of the viceroy. The Portuguese and Jesuits, 
however, already for a long time established in 
Japan—and of whom we shall have to speak in a 
subsequent paper—saw the arrival of new traders 
and heretics with jealousy and dread. They feared 
alike for their trade and for their religion, and gave 
out that the Dutch were not peaceful merchants, 
but robbers by sea and by land, pirates and cut- 
throats. To their numerous native converts they 
represented the new-comers as infidels and blas- 
phemers. These reports had, unfortunately, an im- 
mediate effect upon the Japancse, and Adams and 
his friends expected nothing less than to be sud- 
denly attacked, and set on crosses—crucifixion being 
the punishment usually, in Japan, awarded tc 
piracy. But the emperor chancing to be at Osacca, 
and hearing these complaints, determined to judge 
for himself, and ordered that the English pilot, who 
had been mentioned to him as the most intelligent 
and leading man of the company, should be brought 
before him. 

“So,” says William Adams, “taking one man 
with me, I went to him, taking leave of our captain, 
and of all the others that were stck, and commend- 
ing myself into His hands who had preserved me 
from so many perils.” The king received him very 
favourably, and asked him many questions, as to, 
the land he came from, as to the objects which 
brought him to Japan, and as to the religion he 
professed. The conversation, as related by Adams, 
which took place through an interpreter, is exceed- 
ingly interesting. On a second interview, “ the 
great king,” he continues, “asked me whether our 
country had wars? I answered him, Yea, with the 
Spaniards and Portuguese, being at peace with all 
other nations. * * * He inquired of the quali- 
ties and conditions of our countries; of wars and 
peace; of beasts and cattle of all sorts; of heaven 
and the stars. It seemed that he was well content 
with all mine answers. Nevertheless, I was com- 
manded back to prison again, but my lodging 
was bettered in another place.” He remained al- 
together forty-three days a prisoner. During this 
time, “the Jesuits and Portugals,” says Adams’ 
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narrative, “gave many evidences to the emperor 
against us, alleging that we were thieves and rob- 
bers of all nations, and if we were suffered to live, it 
should be against the profit of his Majesty and the 
land, for then no nation could come there without 
robbing; but if justice were executed on us, it 
would terrify the rest of our nation from coming 
there any more. And to this intent they sued to 
his Majesty daily to cut us off, making all the 
friends they could at court, to this purpose.” 

“ At length the emperor”—Adams is still speak- 
ing—“ gave the Jesuits and the Portugals this an- 
swer: That as yet we had done no hurt or damage 
to him, nor to any of his land, and that, therefore, 
it was against reason and justice to put us to death; 
and if our country and theirs had wars one with 
the other, that was no cause that he should put us 
to death. The emperor answering them in this 
manner, they were quite out of heart that their 
cruel pretence had failed, for the which God be 
praised for ever and ever!” 

Adams was now liberated from his imprisonment, 
with many expressions of kindness and favour from 
the emperor, who further manifested his sense of 
justice, by ordering that everything which had been 
taken out of the Dutch vessel should be restored to 
it. Among the pilfered articles were nautical in- 
struments, which the Japanese prized very highly, 
and could with difficulty be induced to give up. 
The emperor also commanded that 50,000 reals in 
ready money should be given to the captain and his 
people, to buy food and other necessaries; and 
about two pounds of rice a day, and about twelve 
gold ducats a year were, besides, given to each 
Dutchman—no niggardly allowance in a country 
where the commodities of life were so cheap. These 
Hollanders dispersed themselves over the island, 
going every man where he thought best. They 
seem to have been a coarse, uneducated, dull set of 
fellows, incapable of doing anything good for them- 
selves or for others. Not so our clever English 
pilot, who made himself friends by his ingenuity 
and ability, and gradually rose in the estimation 
of the emperor himself, and ultimately attained to 
almost the highest honours that could be conferred 
on a man who was not a native, and a member of 
the hereditary aristocracy of the country. 

It is strange, however, that in the midst of all 
these demonstrations of kindness and goodwill to- 
wards the foreigners, the emperor would not allow 
them to leave the country. The captain, it is true, 
was at last permitted to doso; but Adams, as will 
be seen presently, was retained to his dying day 
within the Japanese dominions. 

The emperor, it appears, fully appreciated from 
the beginning the superior qualities and intelligence 
of the English pilot, and determined to turn them 
to account. “In process of four or five years,” 
says the narrative from which we have got hitherto 
almost all our information, “his Majesty called me, 
as he had done divers times before, and would have 
me to make him a small ship. I answered, I was 
no carpenter, and had little knowledge thereof. 
‘Well,’ saith he, ‘do it as well as you can; if it 
be not good, it is no matter.’ Wherefore, at his 


command, I built him a ship, of the burthen of 
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eighty tons, or thereabouts; which ship being 
made in all proportions, as our manner is, he, com- 
ing aboard to sce it, liked it well: by which means 
I came in more favour with him, so that I came 
often into his presence, and from time to time he 
gave me many presents.” 

A short time after, at the emperor’s command, 
he built another ship of 120 tons burthen. In this 
ship-building little more could have been wanting 
from Adams than the lines, and his directing eye; 
the natives being, as he informs us, excellent car- 
penters, good smiths, and intelligent and expert in 
nearly every mechanical art. 

Shortly after building the latter vessel, William 
Adams greatly improved his condition by becoming 
tutor to his good-natured, liberal-minded master, 
“Now, being in such grace and favour with the 
emperor, I taught him some points in geometry 
and the mathematics, and with other things I 
pleased him so, that what I said could not be con- 
tradicted. At which my former enemies, the 
Jesuits and the Portugals, did greatly wonder, and 
entreated me to befriend them to the emperor in 
their business; and so, by my means, both Spa- 
niards and Portugals have received friendship from 
the emperor; I recompensing their evil unto me 
with good.” 

At this time Adams was living like a lord. 
“ Now for my service which I have done and daily 
do, being employed in the emperor’s service, he 
hath given me a living like unto a lordship in 
England, with eighty or ninety husbandmen, who 
are my servants and slaves. The precedent was 
never done before. Thus God hath provided for 
me after my great misery; to his name be the 
praise for ever. Amen. Now whether I shall 
come out of this land, I know not. Until this pre- 
sent year (1611) there hath been no means; but 
now, through the trade of the Hollanders, there 
may be means.” 

Two years before this letter was written, in 1609, 
two Dutch ships having arrived at Japan, Adams 
had, at the solicitation of their commanders, ob- 
tained from the emperor permission for Holland to 
send yearly a ship or two to trade with the Japan- 
ese. Thus the Dutch are really indebted to our 
English pilot for their first establishment at Fi- 
rando; and he wished naturally to take advantage 
of the opportunity thus afforded him of returning 
to his nativecountry. But this the emperor would 
by no means permit: he was by far too clever and 
useful a man to be spared. By the Dutch captain, 
however, who was allowed to depart, he sent home 
two letters, from which we have furnished the pre- 
ceding extracts. Yet he had not the satisfaction of 
knowing that they ever reached their destination, 
as the captain, who was the bearer of them, was 
killed in a sea-fight on his passage to Europe. One 
of these letters was addressed to his wife, and the 
other to “ unknown friends and countrymen,” who 
might chance to receive it somewhere, and transmit 
it to England. 

Nothing interests one so much in Adams as the 
yearnings of his heart, in the midst of his prospe- 
rity, towards his wife, his children, and his home. 
On learning the death of his Dutch captain, he 
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says: “So now T think no certain news will be 
known of me in England, whether I be living or 
dead. Therefore, my desire is, that my wife and 
iwo children may somehow Icarn that I am here in 
Japan. My wife is, in a manner, a widow, and my 
children fatherless, which thing only is my great- 
est grief of heart and conscience.” 

The passage which immediately follows is exqui- 
sitely simple and homely, and is made only the more 
touching by the little admixture of self-importance. 
We love to see the mariner and the pilot thus 
boasting of his East London acquaintance, on the 
shores of a remote, mysterious island in Japan: “I 
am aman,” quoth Adams, “not unknown in Rat- 
cliffe and Limehouse. I am well known to my 
good master Nicholas Diggins, and Mr. Thomas 
Best, and Mr. Nicholas Isaac, and Mr. William 
Isaac; also to Mr. Wm. Jones and Mr. Becket. 
Therefore, should this letter ever come to any of 
their hands, or the copy of this letter, I know that 
good company’s mercy is such, that my friends and 
kindred shall have news that I do as yet live in 
this vale of my sinful pilgrimage; the which thjng, 
again and again, I do desire for Jesus’ sake.” 

The deep-seated anxiety expressed in the above 
extract goes to the heart, and moves one almost to 
tears. Wife or child he had not seen for the dreary 
space of thirteen years: almost as long a time as 
that other fine specimen of a brave, pious English 
mariner, Robert Knox, passed in captivity in the 
island of Ceylon among the Cingalese. “Thus,” 
says Adams, in conclusion, “I am constrained to 
write, hoping that by one means or another, in pro- 
cess of time, I shall hear of my wife and my dear 
children; and so, with patience, I wait the good 
will and pleasure of God Almighty, desiring all 
those to whom this letter may come to use the 
means to acquaint my good friends with it, so that 
my wife and children may hear of me; by which 
means there may be hope that I may see my wife 
and children before my death: the which the Lord 
grant, to his glory and my comfort. Amen.” Alas! 
he never had this comfort. Detained by the em- 
peror, he lived many years on the island after writ- 
ing the letter, and died there, at Firando, in the 
year 1619 or 1620. 

Nincteen or twenty years of the life of this ex- 
ecllent and most intelligent man were thus passed 
in Japan. If he had written out all that he knew 
of the country, and given an ample account of his 
experience in it, during so many years of residence, 
we doubt not we should have had as delightful a 
book as that of Robert Knox, about a people in 
every way more interesting than the inner dwellers 
of Ceylon. What he does say is, on the whole, 
favourable, and has this especial value, that it is 
not the opinion of a superficial observer, but of one 
long and intimately acquainted with the land and 
the people he describes. After mentioning the 
abundance of precious metals, and giving a brief 
geographical description of the empire, he adds: 
“The people of this land of Japan are good of 
nature, courteous above measure, and valiant in 
war. ‘Their justice is severely executed, without 
uny partiality, upon the transgressors of the law; 
they are governed in great civility. I think no 
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land better governed in the world by civil policy. 
The people are very superstitious in their religion, 
but are of divers opinions. There are many Jesuits 
and Franciscan friars in this land, and they haye 
converted many to be Christians, and have many 
churches in the land.” 

Two letters written by this truly remarkable 
man, and sent to Batavia, did finally reach England, 
and were submitted to the worshipful fellowship of 
the merchants of London trading into the East 
Indies. They attracted immediate attention, and 
Captain John Saris, in command of the good ship 
“Clove,” was despatched on a mission to the 
Emperor of Japan, being accredited with a letter, 
and charged with presents from our reigning 
sovereign, James I. 

Captain Saris, on his arrival at Firando, on the 
llth June, 1613, immediately put himself in com- 
munication with Adams, whom the natives called 
Auge. The king of the island and his grandson 
thereupon went on board the ship, to welcome the 
captain. The most cordial greetings took place 
between the Japanese authorities and the English. 
“So well,” says Saris, “was the king entertained 
and banqueted aboard, that he told me he should 
be right glad to see some of our nation come to 
his island, whither they should be heartily wel- 
comed.” Saris shortly after set off for the imperial 
court at Jeddo, accompanied by Adams and ten 
other Englishmen. They went from island to 
island in a royal galley, and performed nearly all 
the journey by water. The party stopped at several 
cities, which they describe as being as densely 
peopled and quite as extensive as the London of 
their day. When in the presence of the emperor, 
the general (so was Saris called,) maintained the 
honour of his country and his own personal dignity. 
There was no humiliation, no ceremony unbecoming 
the representative of a powerful sovereign. Through 
the help and admirable diplomacy of Adams, a 
commercial treaty, or a series of privileges more 
favourable than any ever enjoyed by the Portuguese 
or by the Dutch, was granted to the English, and 
that without any demur or delay on the part of 
the imperial court. 

The first article (and all the others were in an 
equally liberal spirit) of these original privileges 
of 1613, runs thus :—‘ We give free licence to the 
king of England’s subjects, Sir Thomas Smith, 
governor, and company of the East India mer- 
chants, for ever safely to come into any of our ports 
or empire of Japan, with their ships and merchan- 
dise, without hindrance to them or their goods; 
and to abide, buy, sell, and barter according to their 
own manner with all yations ; and to tarry so long 
as they will, and depart at their pleasure.” 

The enterprise, however, did not succeed. The 
trade, from an injudicious selection of merchandise, 
was conducted rather at a loss than profit, and the 
East India Company prematurely abandoned the 
experiment. “Of the English,” says Thomas 
Rundall, when alluding to this failure, “ it is simply 
to be observed that, in their commercial project 
they failed, and that they retired with honour, and 
regretted, from the scene of their misadventure. 

An attempt was made in 1673 to revive the 
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intercourse, but the first question asked by the 
Japanese authority was, whether it was long since 
the English king had married a daughter of the 
king of Portugal? Our Charles m had married 
the Portuguese Infanta twelve years before. The 
Dutch had made the Japanese acquainted with the 
fact ; and this alliance with a hated nation led to a 
total refusal ot the Japanese to permit any renewal 
of English intercourse, it being declared that “no 
trade could be permitted with the subjects of a 
king who had married the daughter of the greatest 
enemy oi Japan, «nd the English ship, the ‘ Return,’ 
must therefore sail with the first fair wind.” The 
English captain was even denied permission to sell 
his cargo, which he had brought from so great a 
distance. The deep significance of this reply will 
he seen when we come to speak, in our next paper, 
of the relations which had, until nearly this time, 
subsisted between Portugal and the Japan empire. 

In 1803, an English merchantman, “The Frede- 
tick,” was sent from Calcutta to Yesso, with a rich 
cargo of goods; but her captain was refused admit- 
tance into the harbour, and enjoined to leave the 
neighbourhood within twenty-four hours. And 
in 1808, the British frigate, “'The Phaeton,” under 
thecommand of Captain Pellew (subsequently second 
Lord Exmouth) appeared under Dutch colours off 
Nagasaki. Captain Pellew’s object was to obtain 
water and provisions. As it was supposed that 
ihe ship was from Holland, two Dutch officers were 
sent on board by the president of their factory. 
They were detained. This circumstance excited 
alarm, and the Japanese authorities, who incur the 
penalty of death by suffering any foreign vessel to 
approach too near their shores without detaining 
it, till the pleasure of the governor of the province 
be known, determined on attacking the stranger, 
when, to the consternation of the governor, it was 
found that a strong garrison, placed at the com- 
manding point of the harbour, were all absent 
without leave, and that the commander of the 
gurison himself was nowhere to be found. The 
English captain’s request was, nevertheless, for 
some time refused; but on his threatening to sail 
into the harbour and burn the Japanese and Chinese 
vessels, it was acceded to, with the promise of a 
further supply in a short time. The detained 
Dutchmen were then sent on shore, and a force 
of 300 boats having been got together, a scheme 
was adopted of blocking up the narrowest part of 
the passage through which “The Phacton” must 
pass, and of at the same time surrounding and set- 
ting fire to her. This project might have been 
carried into effect, if Captain Pellew had waited for 
the additional provisions he was supposed to want. 
But just at the time when everything was ready 
for its execution, the frigate weighed anchor, hoisted 
her white canvas, and sailed out of the harbour 
with a fresh breeze. 

Then followed the tragic part of the adventure. 
Within half an hour after her departure, the gover- 
nor redeemed himself from impending disgrace, 
and his family from forfeiture and an inherit- 
ance of’ infamy (according to Japanese notions), 
by the terrible expedient which the custom of his 
country dictates on such occasions. All the officers 





of the neglected post followed his example, and 
ripped open their bowels. Assuredly, Captain Pel- 
lew would never have gone to Nagasaki, had he 
been aware of the calamity the visit would entail 
on the authorities of that place. 

Off the same coast, in the summer of 1813, ap- 
peared two vessels, bearing also the Dutch flag, and 
showing a private Dutch signal. An officer, and 
a clerk from the Dutch factory, were sent on board 
ore of them. Having a Dutch captain and a Dutch 
agent, M. Waardenaar, the suspicion which the 
English crew (who were supposed to have been 
Americans) would have otherwise excited, was sup- 
pressed. The agent said he had despatches which 
he must deliver in person to M. Doeff, the president 
of the factory. M. Doeff therefore came on board, 
but declined to open the despatch till he should 
return to his residence. Being opened at his own 
house, the letter presented matter that astounded 
and bewildered the poor Dutchman, who had been 
for nearly four years cut off from the world by the 
successful operations of our fleet. It announced 
the appointment of M. Waardenaar as commissary 
of Japan, with supreme power over the factory, and 
informed the puzzled president that Java, which he 
still believed to be in the hands of the Dutch, had 
become an English possession. M. Doeff refused 
to comply with the order set forth in the letter; 
and the lives of the crews, and all on board the two 
ships (which were only weak trading vessels), were 
entirely in the power of that functionary. But 
M. Waardenaar was not only his countryman, but 
his very old friend and patron—a most fortunate 
circumstance, as it prevented the catastrophe which 
would have otherwise certainly occurred. This at- 
tempt to seize upon the Dutch settlement, as un- 
justifiable as it was perilous, proceeded from the 
spirit of enterprise which so remarkably distin- 
guished its author, Sir Stamford Raffles, then 
governor of Java. 

Two other efforts were made in 1814, and another 
in 1818, to re-establish a connection between Eng- 
land and the Japanese empire; but both failed, and 
are not of sufficient importance to be dwelt on here. 
In 1849, H. M.S. “ Mariner” went to Oragawa, 
about twenty-five miles from Jeddo, and this was 
the last English visit prior to the United States’ 
expedition, under Commodore Perry, to be after- 
wards noticed. 

The almost absolute exclusion of European in- 
fluences from that country, which, up to the time 
of our recent treaty, had lasted more than two hun- 
dred years, contrasted with the warm estcem and 
encouragement all foreigners originally met with 
from the Japanese, will be, perhaps, best accounted 
for in our next paper. But it may be partially as- 
cribed, for a considerable time, to the progress of our 
vast conquests and annexations on the Indian con- 
tinent. ‘These were of a nature to excite the jealous 
fears, and to increase the estrangement, of people 
like the Japanese. They were well informed of the 
particulars of that history by the Dutch, who had 
every motive to urge the authorities of Japan vigi- 
lantly to bar their ports and harbours against the 
English, and to leave such trade as arrived in 
the empire solely in their hands. 
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THE MONTHS IN THE COUNTRY. 

FEBRUARY. 
Tus double-faced month is given to make his ap- 
pearance under a hearty, vigorous aspect, tramping 
over the iron-bound earth with firm and sounding 
foot-fall, and breathing the east wind in a way that 
flings the hoar-frost over everything out-of-doors, 
and hangs whole ranks of icy daggers under the 
cottage thatch and along the eaves of the farm- 
buildings. When at such a time the cattle come 
to the pond to drink, they rub their moist noses 
against the hard crystal surface, and turn away in 
disgust, till down comes ploughman Hodge from 
the house with a ponderous mallet, and knocks a 
hole in the ice by way of drawing the cork for them. 
The skating still goes on upon the lakes and canals ; 
Farmer Dobbs still walks out occasionally with his 
gun under his arm, and his dogs at his heels—not 
that he is particularly anxious to kill game; all he 
does in that way is to bag a few wild-fowl when the 
chance occurs. Dobbs is of opinion that his game 
has been pretty well done by for the present winter, 
looking to the exploits of his friends and his own; 
and he suspects that if they be much further 
plagued with guns and dogs this season, he may 
chance to miss their presence when shooting-time 
comes round again. Nevertheless, he takes his 
gun on his rounds, not so much now in the cha- 
racter of a sportsman as in that of an execu- 
tioner. 

There stands on the skirts of the plantation which 
separates his own land from that of his neighbour 
the Squire, an old deserted shed, whose thatch is 
green with the cryptogamic growth of a century 
and a half, and whose very timbers, while sodden 
with the drippings of a thousand storms, are black 
and mouldy with age and rottenness. The gable end 
of this old shed is open to the sun and the south, 
and presents a horrible spectacle to the view. 
There, from the angular point thirty feet up, down 
to the very grass below, every square inch of the 
mouldy boards is ghastly with death in a thousand 
shapes, and literally bristles with the skeletons of 
executed felons taken in flagrante delicto, and sum- 
marily despatched, either by Dobbs himself or the 
Squire’s gamekeeper, who, to say the truth, has 
been by far the most industrious and persevering 
contributor to this ghastly museum. We have little 
doubt that some of the poor victims to this wild 
forest law were innocent enough of the crimes for 
which they suffered, and perished only by circum- 
stantial evidence; but there they hang, neverthe- 
less, rotting on the overloaded gibbet, and dropping 
piecemeal to the ground. They consist of all deno- 
minations of what Hodge calls “ varmint,” and will 
be found to comprise hawks, kites, herons, ravens, 
carrion-crows, wild cats, foxes, magpies, jays, stotes, 
weasels, otters, badgers, and a whole host of skele- 
ton relics too far gone for recognition, save by 
Professor Owen himself, all arranged’ head down- 
wards along the planking, and crumbling away be- 
neath the influence of sun and wind. It is not a 
pleasant sight to meet with in a rural ramble; but 
in some respects this sort of summary execution is 
a necessity, and, indecd, on some lands, which 





yield good covert and sustenance for vermin, cannot 
safely be dispensed with. 

But now all destruction with the gun is drawing 
to aclose; for lo! there comes a moist warm air 
mingling with the dry cold breeze, so that for 
a time it seems warm and cold together. The 
ground, of late so hard and ribbed underfoot, feels 
greasy to the tread; and on the thin coating of 
snow which mantles the dead grass, round spots 
like builet marks suddenly appear. The thaw is 
assuredly coming. Dobbs knows the meaning of 
these symptoms perfectly well, and he sets Ned and 
Dick and Bob a-cleaning out the dykes, ditches, 
and watercourses around the house, without which 
precaution he might be treated to a foot-bath in 
his own domicile. In the night, as he lies in bed, 
he hears the winds 

** Blow hollow blustering from the south ;” 

he hears the torrents rushing from the neighbour- 
ing heights, their dash and roar subdued by dis- 
tance to a murmuring sound; he catches the sharp 
swirl of the water through the nearer brook; and 
then down comes the pattering rain on the roof, 
with a rattling din that drowns all distant noises. 
Dobbs thinks of his sheep, safe folded against the 
tempest, and only hopes that none of the ewes will 
be so silly as to be dropping their lambs on such a 
night as this; he thinks of his fat oxen, safe in 
their stalls, and then drops off to sleep—to wake in 
the morning in a new world. 

And such a newworld! All the lowlands about 
Tangley Grange are under water; the seven-acre 
meadow is one clear lake; that copse down by the 
marsh is ankle-deep; and as for the marsh itself, 
the home of the snipes and the wild-fowl, it has 
changed into a running river of brown water, in 
which the dark sedges bend and wave, and the 
tall bulrushes nod up and down, bobbing their 
black and withered tops in the angry flood. Feb- 
ruary frosty-face has suddenly changed into Febru- 
ary fill-dyke, and February sprout-kale is to be the 
next metamorphosis. 

It is a lucky thing for the farmer that a flood at 
Tangley Grange rarely lasts forty-eight hours; 
the valley is more a mountain dale than anything 
else, and drains itself rapidly into the river which 
runs a few miles further down. The farmer, there- 
fore, does not trouble himself much about the inun- 
dation, to which in his heart he feels very much 
obliged, inasmuch as it leaves behind it the ele- 
ments of fertilization, and its appearance thus early 
in the year is always to him a reliable guarantee for 
a capital grass-crop. But now that the south wind 
has unlocked the ground, there is plenty of farming- 
work to be done—work which will admit of no neg- 
lect or delay, and therefore all hands are busy in do- 
ing it. First, the horses and oxen are led out to the 
fallows and yoked to the plough, and day by day 
Hodge the ploughman guides the share through 
the dense but yielding soil, and turns over his deep 
furrows in even ranks, as an able ploughman should, 
while the “curly-headed ploughboy” drives the 
team ahead, whistling gaily as he stumbles on 
among the heavy clods. Meanwhile, Dick, Tom, 
and Ned are dressing and stopping up gaps In 
the hedges, and, maybe, lopping the lower limbs 
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from trees, which else would cast too broad a sha- 
dow upon the rising crops, and rob them of the 
blessed influence of the sun. After the ploughing 
follows the sowing of the rye and the spring-wheat, 
the peas and the beans; and then there are fields 
and patches of land that want draining, and out come 
the spades and the draining-tiles, and the settling 
moisture is led away from the hollows down into 
the dykes; and here a rood and there an acre, 
which was all but useless last year, is added to the 
productive area of the farm. If farmer Dobbs can 
find time amidst all these indispensable avocations, 
he will follow the advice of Sir Walter Scott’s laird 
to his man Jock, and will be “sticking in a tree” 
now and then on his own land, knowing that it 
will be growing when he is sleeping: for planting 
this month he will choose poplars, pollards, and 
such water-loving tribes as at this moist season 
will take kindly to the sodden soil. 

Towards the close of the month, farmer Dobbs 
has particular business at Bilsbury market, which 
is too far off for him to attend for mere pleasure, 
but where, for all that, he is perfectly well known 
and respected. There are those oxen which have 
been long enough fatting in the stalls, and there is 
aprime lot of wethers, moreover, which he wants 
to turn into cash, besides some two to three tons 
weight of his famous ‘l'angley cheeses, and other 
minor etceteras—for all of which he wants a pur- 
chaser. ‘Then he has stock to buy—a score of young 
heifers, a cart-horse, a new chaft-cutter, and some 
chemical manures, of which latter article he has 
lately entertained a most favourable opinion. The 
market-day falls on a Saturday; and Dobbs, to 
take time by the forelock, sends off his fat oxen 
and his wethers on Friday, in the care of old Giles 
aud his helps, who have strict charge to make an 
easy march of it, and to see that the beasts and 
the sheep arrive on the ground in good condition, 
and are put into comfortable quarters for the night. 
Mr. Dobbs has no notion of over-driving and hard 
usage in such cases; he is merciful to his beast 
from a twofold consideration: he is not only a mer- 
ciful man, but he is an economist, and knows that 
cruelty, or the neglect which is cruelty at such a 
crisis, is sure to entail pecuniary loss. 

The farmer, as he drives off in his gig to market 
on Saturday morning, is quite a cheery object to 
look at. He wears a broad-rimmed white hat, a 
glossy buff coat, liberally enveloping a vest of 
deepest crimson, darkly figured, and his person 
terminates in cloud-coloured corduroys, vanishing 
downwards in a pair of splendid top boots. As he 
drives somewhat laboriously up the steep quagg 
lanes which connect the Grange with the main 
road, you might doubt, as you beheld him, whether 
he would get to Bilsbury in time for business, if 
he got there at all: that sturdy grey cob of his is 
up to his knees in the mire; the ruts are half a 
yard deep in the slush; on either side yawn the 
dykes, filled to the edge with water; and the pro- 
gress he makes for the first mile is next to a snail’s 
pace. But he comes at last to the lane gate, where 
an urchin is swinging, on the look-out for the penny 
which Dobbs will throw him as he opens it; and 
now he is landed on the hard macadamized road : 
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the litile cob, whinnying his satisfaction, shakes 
the mud from his long mane, and, dashing off into 
a trot, that is good for twelve miles an hour at 
least, spins along like a cricket-ball. For a while 
Dobbs has the course to himself, for Bilsbury is 
ten miles off, and the railway has taken most of 
the traffic from the road; but, by and by, as he 
begins to approach the town, the evidences of mar- 
ket day begin to show themselves, and thicken as 
he proceeds towards his destination. For, is not 
all the world going to market, as well as farmer 
Dobbs? So it seems, at least; for the approach 
to the town, though it is yet early morning, is one 
continuous procession—of men in gigs and carts, 
in wagons and trams, on horseback, on assback, 
and on shank’s naggie—of small farmers, and small 
graziers, driving their own beasts, from herds of 
ten or twenty down to the solitary pig, the yet 
unshod shelty, the unwilling calf, that has to be 
lugged on sideways, and the juvenile donkey, whose 
knowledge of the world has yet to come. There is 
the old beldame with her basket of eggs, her pair 
of fowls, and knitted socks; the old man, with his 
bundle of ground ash sticks, his vermin-traps, or 
his dog-collars; there is the cottager with his 
flower-roots, his budding violets, and unblown 
primroses ; there is the lad with his basket of live 
rabbits; there is the cottager’s boy with the live 
owl which he has rifled at the risk of his neck from 
the ivy-covered ruin; and there is his little sister 
with her basket of water-cresses culled from the 
brook. All these, and hundreds more, are bound 
for Bilsbury, where, by the process of selling and 
buying, the things they can spare are to be ex- 
changed for the things they want. 

The market-place of Bilsbury is all alive to-day ; 
but it is the life of business, not of idle pleasure. 
The tramp and neigh of horses, the lowing of cattle, 
and the bleating of sheep, varied now and then with 
the exorcisms of their guardians, fill the air. Then, 
besides the live-stock, there is no end of what artists 
call “ still life,” in the shape of furniture, clothing, 
hardware, crockeryware, saddles, harness, agricul- 
tural implements, hay, straw, grain and flour, cheese 
and butter, and domestic requisites of all descrip- 
tions and without number. Dobbs, amidgt a chorus 
of salutations that greet his arrival, drives up to 
the “ Wheatsheaf,” and, relinquishing his gig to 
the charge of one of his men, proceeds at once to 
business; where we need not follow him, as he 
will do better without us, and keep, as he is bound 
to do, a wary eye on his own interests. 

It is near three o'clock in the afternoon when 
the farmer has effected all his sales and purchases, 
has sent off the new stock he has bought under 
charge of his men, and betakes himself to the 
“ Wheatsheaf” for dinner. The famous ordinary 
at this notable hostel is a time-honoured institu- 
tion, and is said to date from the days of the first 
George. From forty to fifty of the dale farmers 
assemble at that board weekly, and there are somo 
of the number who have hardly missed the meet- 
ing once in forty years. They are substantial men 
—they look substantial—they eat substantially— 
and they talk substantially; for “their talk is of 
bullocks ” that is, it is bucolic talk from beginning 








to end. Dobbs is a doubly welcome guest at that 
noisy table, and has a world of news to hear and 
to tell. How he will get through with it all, and 
yet satisfy his yearning appetite, is more than we 
can say. We shall leave him to manage it as he 
can, while we look in upon Mrs. D. in his absence. 

It has happened, by some chance or other, that 
the whole of the male hands of the farm have gone 
off, half of them with the sale stock to Bilsbury, 
and the other half to their labour in the fields ; and 
the house is left in the sole custody of the good 
dame and her scrvant-maid. When Mrs. Dobbs, 
about noon, makes this discovery, it is anything 
but grateful to her feclings. The Grange is a 
lonely spot, nearly a mile from the nearest neigh- 
bour, and she has dismal recollections of events 
that occurred in times past, when the house was 
left unguarded. In the old days, when there was 
no rural police, every tramp and sturdy rogue that 
came into the neighbourhood would do his best to 
levy blackmail upon them in the absence of the 
farmer or his men, and they were not at all scrupu- 
lous as to the means they used. Then she re- 
membered that in Lee Bottom, not a quarter of 
a mile off, the pedlar was found dead the day 
after he had visited the farm—killed, and rifled 
of pack and purse. Again, Dobbs himself, in his 
young days, had been beset by foot-pads in the 
lane; and though he had laid about him man- 
fully with his cudgel, and got home with no worse 
calamity than a broken head, yet, whenever he 
was away, though twenty years had passed since 
then, she was apt to have forebodings on his ac- 
count, and to sigh for his safe return. She is feel- 
ing a little angry with Dobbs, and a little more 
with herself, for having managed matters so 
thoughtlessly, and she goes to the door to see if 
she can catch a glimpse of any of the farm labour- 
ers. No; the stalls and stables are empty, the 
carters are away at the ploughing and sowing, and, 
save Marian the dairy-maid, who is cramming curds 
into the cheese-moulds, there is no one to be seen. 
She is turning again to the house when a rough 
voice exclaims :— 

“ Anything to grind to-day, mawm ?” 

“No!” she shouts, exploding the negative with 
a force that nearly lifts her off her feet, and then 
almost sinking to the earth at the apparition of a 
couple of brawny fellows pushing a grinder’s wheel 
into the yard, and attended by a huge fighting 
mastiff, battered to the complexion of the sphinx by 
unnumbered single combats. 

“Must have a job, mawm—can’t come all this 
wa’ for noth’n ;” and the speaker looked knowingly 
at his companion, who followed him as he walked 
unbidden into the farmer’s kitchen, where both 
seated themselves by the fire. 

“Here, Margery, Marion!” bawls Mrs. Dobbs, 
“ quick, let loose Jowler !” 

“ Better not, mawm—this ’ere dog'll scttle him 
if you do; he’s quiet enough till I says the word ; 
but better keep off your dog, mawm. We wants 
summat to drink, mawm.” 

There is no help for it—the fellows are helping 
themselves to the cold viands on the dresser, and 
are determined to have their own way. Mrs. D. 
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has to give them a pitcher of ale, and then another, 
which vanish down their throats in a twinkling, 
along with the beef and the bread—the good woman 
looking on aghast, and trembling at what is to 
come next. 

“You'll look up a job, mawm, while we takes a 
snack—must have a job, mawm—here’s this ’ere 
knife don’t cut no-ways—’spose we grinds he?” 

Mrs. D. gasps an assent to this proposition, and 
when the knaves have eaten and drunk their fill, 
they walk out with the knife, and make a show of 
introducing it to the grindstone. Instead of grind- 
ing, however, they are carefully reconnoitreing the 
neighbourhood and consulting together. In a 
few minutes they return, with the article precisely 
in the state it was, and demand payment, naming 
a sum which would purchase the knife new three 
times over. 

Poor Mrs. Dobbs! she knows what that means, 
and is too glad to get off at the price—robbery as 
it is—to think of disputing it. She hands them 
the cash, and, to her immense relief, sees them de- 
part. All the rest of the day she is nervous and 
miserable, and will not sutier the maid to leave her. 
As it begins to get dark, she flies to bolts and bars 
and extemporized barricades, feeling afraid that the 
villains will return and plunder the house. With 
the darkness, however, the ploughmen return from 
the fields, and soon after there is a distant shont- 
ing, plunging, and splashing in the miry lane. It 
is the men from the market bringing home the 
new stock, which they have hardly sheltered and 
foddered for the night, when Dobbs himself comes 
careering down the lane, safe and sound, and nota 
jot the worse for having dined. He laughs off his 
good dame’s fears, and reproaches himself for 
having left the woman alone, which he thought of 
for the first time while he was eating his dinner; 
and that thought it was which brought him home 
so soon. As for the sturdy rogues who had done 
him the honour to plunder him in his absence, he 
will keep a look-out for them, and has a presenti- 
ment that he will one day return their favours. 

As the month of February draws near its close, 
indications of the coming spring start up on every 
side. Not only does the kale begin to sprout in 
the cottager’s garden, but the snowdrop discloses 
its drooping bells, the winter aconite opens its gol- 
den-yellow or pale lilac blossoms, the clustering 
crocuses, purple, white, and orange, gem the beds 
with touches of vivid colour, and the mezereon spots 
the border with stars of pinky hue; while, in the 
fields and hedgerows, the pale primroses look out 
from sheltered nooks, and, in company with the 
early violet, shed their delicate perfume to the breeze. 
Children now gather the catkins of the hazel, which 
hang like tassels in the hedges, and mingle them 
with a winter nosegay of daisies, dandelions, marsh- 
marigolds, coltsfoot, the blossoms of the gorse, and 
the lesser celandine. Another curious plant, which 
may be found in bloom at this season, in the depths 
of the forest, is the butcher's broom: the flowers 
of this odd plant grow from the centre of the leaves, 
and each produces a red berry, which, from its si- 
tuation, looks as though it had fallen on the leaf by 
accident. The plant, when first it appears above 
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the ground, resembles the asparagus, but soon 
opens its leaves, which are pointed and prickly like 
those of the holly. It derives its English name 
from being formerly used by butchers, who hung 
it about their meat to keep off the flies, which were 
supposed to wound themselves by the sharp points 
of its prickles, and avoid it accordingly. 

With the birds the end of February is the be- 
ginning of the pairing and the building season ; it is 
also the time when our native minstrels begin their 
essays in song. As builders, the ravens and the 
rooks lead off the dance. The rooks, before they 
proceed to business, usually hold a series of convo- 
cations, the arena of which is the tops of the tall 
elms, and some thirty feet of the free air above. 
Here they pitch in groups and separate cliques, and 
rise at intervals, wheeling round and round in the 
air with rapid flight, screaming, chaffering, cawing, 
and disputing with an eagerness plainly indicative 
of important business. ‘The preliminaries do not 
get settled for some days; but, one fine sunny 
morning you find the debate at an end, and the 
work begun. To the endless “caw caw” succeeds 
a silence, broken only by a sharp “chaff chaif,” 
now and then; and instead of wheeling round above 
all, all are busy in bringing up materials from be- 
low. Rooks, like men, however, have bad characters 
among them, bipeds of unsound morals, who, instead 
of working honestly for themselves, will steal the 
materials of others. When this takes place, it has 
been observed that a court-martial is called, the de- 
linquents are tried in presence of the whole tribe, 
with no end of oratory on all sides, and are pecked, 
buffeted, and flapped out of decent socicty, to shift 
for themselves elsewhere—well, indeed, if they be 
not killed outright, as sometimes happens. 

Among the song birds, besides the robin, who 
sings all the winter through, we now hear the notes 
of the chaffinch, the blackbird, the gold-crested 
wren, the yellow-hammer, and the coo of the ring- 
dove, with the call of the partridge and the hoot 
of the owl. The skylark will also be heard, if the 
weather is mild; and the missel-thrush or storm 
cock is heard shouting his new song, thought by 
many to be the forerunner of an approaching storm, 
from the top of some lofty tree. ‘The missel!-thrush 
is twice as big as the common thrush, but his song 
is not half so sweet, and is much more rarely heard. 
He feeds on the berries of the mistletoe; but, look- 
ing to his bulk, and the scarcity of the mistletoe 
bough, it is plain that he must be able to dict him- 
self on more common fare. 

A common plague to the farmer in February, 
though it has recently been shown that he ought 
to be considered no plague at all, but rather a be- 
nefactor, is the mole, who, as soon as the frost is 
quite out of the ground, begins to make those de- 
monstrations of his existence which meet us every- 
where in the fields. These are the hillocks of soft 


earth which the creature throws up in constructing 
his underground galleries, which are at once his 
hunting-grounds and his city of refuge. These gal- 
leries or tunnels branch out in various directions, 
but all are connected together by cross-cuts, and all 
terminate at one point, which is the nest of the 
female, and which is generally beneath the roots of 





some tree, or at the foot of a wall. The mole, in 
burrowing, keeps parallel with the level of the 
ground above, and thus avoids being flooded out 
by filtration of rain. He is a most voracious animal, 
devouring thousands of worms, larve, grubs, ete., 
which he must have in pretty regular course or he 
would perish—for he will die of hunger if deprived 
of food for twelve hours. 

But we are at the end of our tether, and must 
cut short this sketch of the month of February. 


ALWAYS READY. 


A Lapy once asked Mr. Wesley, “Supposing that you 
knew you were to die at twelve o’clock to-morrow night, 
how would you spend the intervening time?” ‘“ How. 
madam ?” he replied; “why, just as I intend to spend 
it now. J should preach this evening at Gloucester, and 
again at five to-morrow morning; after that, 1 should 
ride to Tewkesbury, preach in the afternoon, and meet 
the societies in the evening. I should then repair to 
friend Martin’s house, who expects to entertain me, con- 
verse and pray with the family as usual, retire to my 
room at ten o'clock, commend myself to my heavenly 
Father, lie down to rest, and wake up in glory.”—British 
Workinan. 





THE RISING TIDE. 


WueEn the tide is out, you may have noticed, as you 
rambled among the rocks, little pools with little fishes 
in them. To the shrimp in such a pool his foot depth 
of salt water is all the ocean for the time being. Le 
has no dealings with his neighbour shrimp in the 
adjacent pool, though it may be only a few inches of 
sand that divide them. But when the rising ocean be- 
gins to lip over the margin of the lurking-place, one poo! 
joins another, their various tenants meet, and, by ani 
by, in place of their little patch of standing water, they 
have the ocean’s boundless fields to roam in. When 
the tide is out—when religion is low—the faithful are to 
be found insulated, here a few and there a few, in the 
little standing pools that stud the beach, having no deal- 
ings with their neighbours of the adjoining pools, calling 
them Samaritans, and fancying that their own little cou:- 
munion includes all that are precious in God’s sight. 
They forget for a time that there is a vast and expansive 
ocean rising—every ripple brings it nearer—a mighticr 
communion—even the communion of saints—which is to 
engulph all minor considerations, and to enable the fishes 
of all pools—the Christians, the Christ-lovers of al! 
denominations—to come together. When, like a flood, 
the Spirit flows into the churches, church will join 
to church, and saint will join to saint, and all will rejoice 
to find that if their little pools have perished, it is not hy 
the scorching summer’s drought, nor the casting in of 
carthly rubbish, but by the influx of that boundless sen 
whose glad waters touch eternity, and in whose ample 
depths the saints in heaven as well as the saints on earth 
have room enough to range. Yes, our churches are the 
standing pools along the beach, with just enough of their 
peculiar element to keep the few inmates living during 
the ebb-tide period of the church’s history. But they 
form a very little fellowship—the largest is but little : 
yet is there steadily flowing in a tide of universal life and 
love, which, as it lips in over the margin of the little 
pool, will stir its inhabitants with an unwonted vivacity, 
and then let them loose in the large range of the Spirit’s 
own communion. Happy church! farthest down upon 
the strand! nearest the rising ocean’s edge! Happy 
church! whose sectarianism shall first be swept away in 
this inundation of love and joy ; whose communion shall 
first break forth into that purest and holiest, and yet 
most comprehensive of all communions—the communion 
of the Holy Ghost! Would to God that church were 
mine !—Rev. James Hamilton, D.D. 


THE LEISURE HOUR. 


VARIETIES. 


Hosson’s Cuoice.—When eighty years of age, he still 
every week took the road with his wain and horses as he 
had done sixty years before; making his journey from 
Cambridge to the Bull Inn, Bishopsgate Street, London, 
and thence back again; carrying letters and pareels, and 
sometimes stray passenger", and delivering them both 
ways. All through Shakespeare’s life Hobson’s cart-bells 
had tinkled ; Hobson himself riding in the cart or trudg- 
ing by the side of it, along the London and Cambridge 
road. He had driven the team as a grown lad for his 
father before Shakespeare was born; and now, eight 
years after Shakespeare’s bones had been laid under the 
pavement in Stratford Church, he was still hale in his old 
vocation. Nor, though only a carrier driving his own 
wain, was he a person of slight consequence. There was 
many a squire round about Cambridge whom old Hobson 
could have bought and sold. Beginning life on his own 
account with a goodly property left him by his father, 
including the wain he used to drive, eight team-horses 
and a nag, he had by his prudence and honesty gradually 
increased this property, till, besides paying the expenses 
of a large family, he was one of the wealthiest citizens of 
Cambridge. He owned several houses in the town, and 
had much land round. This increase of fortune he owed 
in part to his judgment in combining other kinds of busi- 
ness, such as farming, malting, and innkeeping, with his 
trade asacarrier. But his great stroke in life had been 
the idea of letting out horses on hire. He was in fact, 
according to all tradition, the very first man in the island 
who let out hackney horses ; but, having no competition 
in the trade, he carried it on in his own way. He hada 
stable of forty good cattle always ready and fit for tra- 
velling ; but when any scholar or other customer, whoever 
he might be, came for a horse, he was obliged to take the 
one that chanced to stand next the stable-door. Hence 
the well-known proverb, “ Hobson’s choice—this or no- 
thing ;” the honest carrier’s principle being that every 
customer should be justly served, and every horse justly 
ridden in his turn. Some of Hobson’s horses were let 
out to go as far as London; and on these occasions it was 
Hobson’s habit, out of regard for his cattle, to impress 
upon the scholars, when he saw them go off at a great 
pace, “that they would come time enough to London if 
they did not ride too fast.” —Massow’s “ Life of Milton.” 

ImporTANT PHotoGRapHic DiscoveRiEs.—The import- 
ance of the discoveries of M. Niépce de St. Victor may 
not at first strike the reader; nevertheless, it opens a 
field to photography almost as extended as chemistry 
itself, inasmuch as almost all soluble chemical substances 
are rendered available in the practice of the art. Take a 
sheet of paper and impregnate it with any soluble sub- 
stance, let it dry ina darkened room, and then isolate it 
under a negative, take it back to the dark room, and treat 
it with any of the re-agents capable of combining with 
the substance operated upon, and you will have a picture 
of almost any colour you desire ; for example, if the paper 
be impregnated with nitrate of uranium, exposed, and 
then treated with a solution of red prussiate of potash, 
a beautiful red picture will be obtained; and if this be 
afterwards treated with sulphate of iron, a fine blue pic- 
ture will be produced ; and if other re-agents be employed 
instead of the sulphate of iron, pictures of different colours 
may be obtained.—The Photographic News. 

PHYSICAL PECULIARITIES OF THE MaLaGasy PEoPLE.— 
In person, the Malagasy appear to me to be generally well 
formed, with perhaps some little disproportion in the 
shortness of the neck. The chest, however, was well 
developed, the trunk broad, the limbs muscular, the gait 
firm, and the complexion a rich warm brown. 1 scarcely 
saw a deformed person in the country. The women were 
generally covered from the neck to the ankles, but the 
men at work in the fields often have only a piece of cloth 
round their waists. Few, if any, ornaments, except a 
crocodile’s tooth, or beads on a string, were worn by the 
common people.—Ellis’s “ Madagascar.” 





TEA-GROWING IN Brazii.—Between Santos and San 
Paulo, near San Bernardo, in Brazil, are large and pro- 
ductive tea plantations. Tea is raised from the seed, 
which, being preserved in brown sugar, can be trans. 
ported to any portion of the country. These little teaballs 
are planted in beds, and then, in the manner of cabbage 
plants, are transported to the field and placed five feet 
apart. The shrubs are kept very clean by the hoe, or by 
the plough, which, though a recent introduction, has oy 
some plantations been eminently successful for this pur. 
pose. The shrubs are never allowed to attain a height 
of more than four feet; and the leaves are considered 
ready for picking the third year after planting. The 
culture, the gathering, and the preparation of tea, are 
not difficult, and children are profitably and efficiently 
employed in the various modes of arranging it for market, 
The apparatus used is very simple; consisting of—], 
baskets, in which the leaves are deposited when collected ; 
2, cafved framework, on which they are rolled, one by 
one ; 3, open ovens, or large metallic pans, in which the 
tea is dried by means of a fire beneath. Women and 
children gather the leaves and carry them to the ovens, 
where slave men are engaged in keeping up the fire, stir. 
ring, squeezing, and rolling the tea, which operations are 
all that it requires before packing it in boxes for home sale 
or for exportation to the neighbouring provinces. The 
tea plant is a hardy shrub, and can be cultivated in 
almost any portion of Brazil, though it is perhaps better 
adapted to the South, where frosts prevail, and which it 
resists. If left to itself in the tropics, it will soon run 
up toatree. There are not many varieties of the plant, 
as is often supposed ; black and green teas being merely 
the leaves of the same tree obtained at different seasons 
of the year. The flavour is sometimes varied, as that of 
wines from the same species of grape grown on different 
soils.— Kidder and Fletcher’s “ Brazil and the Brazilians.” 


An ANGEL or Mercy.—It is said of the saintly George 
Herbert, the quaint old English Church poet, that once 
in a walk to Salisbury, to join a musical party, he sawa 
poor man with a poorer horse that was fallen under his 
load. They were both in distress and needed present 
help, which Mr. Herbert perceiving, put off his canonical 
coat, and helped the poor man to unload, and afterwards 
load his horse. The poor man blessed him for it, antl he 
blessed the poor man, and was so like the good Samaritan, 
that he gave him money to refresh both himself and his 
horse. Thus he left the poor man; and at his coming to 
his musical friends at Salisbury, they began to wonder 
that Mr. George Herbert, who used to be trim and clean, 
came into that company so soiled and discomposed. Bnt 
he told them the occasion ; and when one of the company 
told him “ he had disparaged himself by so dirty an em- 
ployment,” his answer was, “that the thought of what 
he had done would prove music to him at midnight, and 
that the omission of it would have upbraided and made 
discord in his conscience whensoever he should pass by 
that place ; for if I be bound to pray for all that be in 
distress, I am sure that I am bound, so far as it is in my 
power, to practise what I pray for; and let me tell you, 
I would not willingly pass one day of my life without 
comforting a sad soul, or showing mercy, and bless God 
for this occasion.” Oh, how many might have the anxious 
thoughts which often infest their midnight hours changed 
into sweet music, if they would only be more frequently 
seen with full hands and friendly words in the abodes of 
poverty and suffering! These are the places in which to 
attune one’s conscience to midnight harmonies! 


BuiazE-Proor Dresses.—Soaking them in a weak solu- 
tion of chloride of zine effectually prevents a blaze 1 


ladies’ dresses which may accidentally take fire. A piece 
of the finest gauze, thus prepared, if held in the flame 
of a candle, will be slowly reduced to tinder, but without 
any flame. Many a life has, of late years, been saved 
by the adoption of this simple precaution. 





